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Quapaw Tribe... = el 


led by a chairman instead of a chief, the 1.920 remaining 
Quapaws are focusing on economic development 


Quapaw Pow-wow. tose 45 
Pictures from the three-day Fourth of July event: which at- 
tracted more than 60,000 tribes and 125 dillerent tribes 


Wyandotte Tribe... 


Chief Lealord Bearskin and the Wandottes are investing tribal 
funds to benefit the economically-depresed Ottawa County. 








Peoria Tribe............ ae 8 


Its government structured similarly to that of the US, the 
Peotias may be the richest tribe in northeast Oklahoma 
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Concerned with perpetuating tribal values and ceremonies 
Chief Charles Dawes has published a language dictionary 


Red Earth cr 10-11 


Featuring the world’s largest pow-woww, Red Earth '87 attracts 
50,000 people to downtown Oklahoma City, 


Seneca-Cayuga Tribe........ 
Considering the purchase of the Elk River Resovt, th 
Cayugas operate two other successful establishments 











Bingo.......... wy 


n 13 
Since opening a bingo hall on tribal property in 1982. the 
Seneca-Cayugas average 430 participants per night 





Health Issues........ seassesussuesasessene 14, 
Located in Miami, the Seneca-Cayuga Indian Health Clinic 
serves up to 75 different tribes throughout the US The 
Claremore Indian Hospital provides more extensive services 


Miami Trib lS 


A member of the Seneca-Cayuga Uribe oversees the various 
programs the Miamis provide to members 


Modoc Tribe... 16 


One of the smallest tribes in northeast Oklahoma, the 
Modocs operate without a written Constitution 

















Eastern Shawnee Tribe... om ce t/ 


Traditions and beliefs of previous generations still influence 
the 1,420 members on the Eastern Shawnee tribal roll 


Charles Banks Wilson....... == 18-19 


A Miami artist sees a different Indian in his works. 


SCIVICCS esceseersesstarat seeneetsere2O. 


The Cornerstone Inter-Tribal Council and the US. Depart: 
ment of Agriculture serve low-income Indian people 
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assistance and admittance to Ip 


opportunity for 125 tribes to share song health clinics. The USDA alia pen 


and 


A main concern of the eight tribes is 
the economic development of northeast 


free commodities to native 
Diabetes is a serious health prt 
among Indians. The Seneca: 


ONahoma. The 1986 closing of the BF. Health Clinic and the Cla 


Goodrich 


plant in Miami|took away: 
hundreds of jobs and severely crippled 


Indian Hospital treat PTE: 
other ailments. Some 150,000 


the area economy: The Wyandotte tribe are served cach year at these tv] 
Would like to build/a’major theme park facilities Improved fundlng A 


in'the area. The Seneca-Cay 
considering an $800,000 investment — 
the purchase of the Elk River Resort, 
Tocated north of Grove. The Quapaw 
tribe is working on adding a 
convenience store and hotel. 

Of course, bingo operations provide 
an important source of income for a 
few of the tribes. The Seneca-Cayugas, 
which opened a bingo hall on tribal 
Property in 1982) average 430, 
Participants per night. The players 
come from Missouri, Kansas, and 
Arkansas as well as OWahoma. The 
Quapaw tribe also operates a Profitable 
bingo hall, 

Many Indian families, however, exist 
on poverty-level incomes. Persons 
Proving they are of Indian descent 
receive a Certificate of of 

lian Blood (CDIB) card, which 
makes them eligible to receive various 
its. These benefits include housing 
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yugas are staffing is needed. ~ 
The Indians of northeast 0} 
are important to society. Charlé 
Wilson, a Miami artist, asim: 
career of capturing the “real! I 
through his paintings. He says 
tribes which came to the aed 
people of the region a great ¥ 
point of the Indian transform 
Through this magazine, The 
attempting to provide a better 
understanding of the Indian 
culture, problems, and goals: 
many Missouri Southern sti 
Indian descent, few actually 
much about the people of not 
Oklahoma. So, in the remaitlng! 
take a closer look at the Qua 
Wyandotte, Pooria, Ottawa, 
Cayuga, Miami, Modoc, and 
Shawnee tribes. They are 
of Northeast Oklahoma. 





Spectators at the 


Quapaw Pow-wow obserce a drumming and dar 








Quapaws played major history role 


By Lia Snyder 
SA Wier 


ow living in northeast Oklahoma. 
the Quapaw Indians were originally 
Inhabitants of Ark 


Keown by carly ex the Ark 
aura, the Quapaws played a major role in 
lean history that is often overlooked 
ming the 8th century, France and Spain 
eth relied on hold their 
Sperial ambit ssisxippi 


er They werv allies to the United 













Quapaws ti 





is until they were considered an iaxped 
Best/fo\the agricultural growth of. the 
Arkansas River valley and moved to the Ir 


Gan Territory 
Miter the) Louisiana Purchase, the US. 








desed by’ the Osaye 
TaI818) the Quapaws « 


jored a treaty jn 
Stich they w 












diced to cede to the US 

MDH their ground allt 

the south ! ‘ 
buthikide of the Arkansas Miver, be 

Beten Arkansas Post and Little Rack They 

Wn Pald $4,000 and an annuity of abe 

HOD in goods This tr was alsa 
itd by the white people 

An)IB2AYst Little Rock, under the in: 





me of w hi 





ry, cach of the four Quapaw 


chiels accepted $500. The Q 
induced to enter another treaty in which 
they gave this land to the US. and agreed 
to relocate to the Red River. For this, they 
were to receive $4,000 and an ansulty of 
$1,000 for Il years During all of this mev 
ing. the Quapaws were given the wont land 
where crop failure and food shortages often 




















drastically cut into the tribe's pop 
After lonng thei land and one-fourth of 


























thelt population, the survivors w 
back to their old homes along the Arka 
River With the Indians having no tithe & 
the land, the whites destroyed their im 
ovements and cheated them out of thelr 
Rixervation life was traumatke and forced 
the Quapaws to all but abandon their tribal 
Qitapaaws some of the wealth 
Ri awk ti weld 
an ethnic group. The Quapaws are a pe 
thelr forefathers and their 
ple proud of f 
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Tribe no longer has a chief 


Quapaws, other tribes focus on economic development 





By Lia's tribes in northeast OHahoma, are foc 
: on economic development 
- We have a bingo place and we're work 





We're work ac 





ben 
there 
r Own water and sewage system 
are going toward the 
establishment of a scholanhip fund 


re working on @ hotel ou 
ir reservation. We have 536 acres ¢ 


wholed and 





The last chief wax Victor Griff 
the tribe from 1929-S8. He wai 
Physically incapable of leadership late in his 
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> proweed 

















te ands business ‘committee was — The major event for the tribe ly the 

eleeted to run the affairs of the tribe pval Quapaw Powwow, held | ever the 
The busines comiittce of 1956 c F july week 

{ Robert Whitebird, Sr, chairma: Its the oldest and largest perw-wow in 

King, Jr, vice and Harry the country~ said Gilmore 

c retar According to Gilmore, more than 60,000 

















Gilmore is now chairman of the tribe. people attended the three-day erent. Now 
“I've gone through the ranks he sald than 125 tribes wore coted at the Pins 
Tve been vice chalrmas three or fout woe Gas ¢ timex out of 
times Th fin term as chairman” 10 the fribe comes out in the red dan 
and 3 pe wed to serve three ter 

(Clsorallcald IE ke) “genera 

T do just about everything” he said. “I 


“We have a bingo place and we're working on various 
other programs. We're working on a convenience store, 
we're working on a hotel 





of the Quapaw tribe 
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Tenet “You have t 
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wre not totally ypu can't play unless you bet something. Or 















Godt’ you might call it. You haven't got total if you don't bet someth jay, your 
rontrs score doesn count. The women throw and 
ttee conaists of seven the men kick, which is hard for the men to- 

Loyd Bulfala vice 
ington, sceretary The powwow also Included song and 









ed four 
pow 1,930 me 


ther member. dance of many tribes. The Round Dance, 
bers of the the War Dance, the Tail Dance, the Snake 
Despite the nearly 2000 Dancy, the Buffalo Dance, and the Two Step 


Jy three Full were the main events 








Quapaw tribe 
members, ¢ 


d Quapaw re 


















main Robert Whitebird'Se; Clara Mac The ean for these dances s oftea 
Geodeagle Boop, and Jean Ann Blue miusdertaod For ecatpie ie wee 
The last person to fisently speak the Dance contrary te commen elie dd at 
eather Es dance in which th the pla 
We don't havea dictionary or any writ-  diplay thelt emotions, whales Wks 
lew languages be ta ance of sorrow fora lalla wrior or coe 
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“More than 60,000 attend 
three-day Quapaw event 
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Photos by 
Sean Vanslyke 


(lp) Indlan drummers provide the 
Ars for the Quapais Potw-.wovo 
Wboce) A little Indion Riel wipes 
Ar eyex at her mother looks for 
Propectice buyers of moccasins 
Bight) Before selling a hat, an In 
4av'ncn sprays the brim 
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County takes 
name from 
Wyandottes 


Tribe makes several stops 
before Oklahoma arrival 


By Rob Smith 








‘hile the beginnings of the Wyan= 
dotte tribe are not tied to a spec 
ific year, records do show that the 


tribe was forced to trek thousands of miles 
because of other Indians and the “pale 
faces.” 

The tribe was formed from the remain- 
ing parts of three separate Indian groups. 
The tribes were the Nation du Petun, the 
Hurons, and the Neutral Nation. (The tribes 
were originally located in what became the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario, Canada 
before journeying around the Great Lakes, 
through much of the Old Northwest, and 
ending up io northeast Oklahoma. 

During. the early ypars (of the tribe, 
sometime in the 1500's, the tribe used hun- 
ting and fishing to cover mast of its 
economic needs Later, growing com, 
squash, peas, pumpkins, sunflowers, and 
tobacco provided for many of its needs 

The Wyandotte tribe originated in an 
area near Saint James Bay in Canada. The 
tribe's first moves were gradual, drifting 
down from the Saint James Bay area, into 
fan an area’ called. Huronia between 
Georgian Bay and Lake Simcoe. Making a 
major move in the 1640's, the tribe and its 
allies were forced to vacate some of their 
northern Jands by the Iroquois Confedera- 
tion, The French assisted the tribe in mov. 
ing to an area south of Huronia, near 
Detroit 

The tribe then fled to Mackinac Island, 
but the tribe was again forced to’abandon 
the area by the numerous Iroquois. The next 
stop was near Green Bay, Wis, where it was 
‘again flushed out by the expanding Iroquois 
Confederation. 

The Wyandottes, who were continuing to 
decrease in population with each successive 
conflict with the much more powerful Iro- 
(quois tribes, headed for higher ground again 
and avoided their flooding rivals. The tribe 
yvent south, to an area in northern Illinois. 
The Illinois tribe forced the Wyandottes out, 
much the same as the Iroquois. 

The Wyandottes headed north to Point 
Saint Espirit near the Apostle Islands on 
Lake Superior, an area the tribe, once again, 
believed to be safe from all the other expan- 
ding nations. 

While the tribe had seen missionaries as’ 
carly as 1603, it was Father Jacques Mar- 
‘quette who was put in charge of the Roman 
Catholic mission at Point Saint! Espirit. 
Numbering about 400 to 500 members, the 
tribe was chased out of its home in 
1671—this time by the Sioux, a tribe whose 
power was too great for the Wyandottes. 
The attacks by the Iroquois continued on fn: 
tothe 1670. 

The tribe returned to its former location 
on Mackinac Island with the help of Mar- 
quette and the protection of its ally, the 
French. 

Beginning in 16S4, the tribe was unable 
to supply the French with the furs they 

















Wyandotte 


needed. The Wyandottes had once served 
the French by buying the furs from tribes 
to the west. The tribe would then load their 
birchbark canoes with the pelts, taking 
them to Montreal. Many of the Wyandot- 
tes died transporting the valuable furs 
because the Iroquois often attacked the 
Wyandotte canoe bragades. 

In 1701, many of the tribe's members 
moved to their former home in near Detroit 
at the suggestion of Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac. Tripling its population, the tribe 
stood by the French, who were having a dif- 
ficult time living near some of the other 
tribes in Ohio and Michigan. It was during 
this time, when the tribe served as a mid- 
dleman between the French and other In- 
dians, that the tribe became known as the 
“Keepers of the Council Fire 

By/1725, the tribe had begun to separate 
somewhat, with a part of the Wyandotte 
tribe venturing into northwest Ohio. The 
band was led by Orontony, a Wyandatte 
chief who was unhappy with the French: 
‘Orontony started his own Wyandotte town 
near Sandusky, Ohio These Indians traded 
freely with the” British, something |the 
French opposed, and even planned/an at- 
tack with several other tribes on the French. 
in Detroit. This plan was foiled by’ the 
French and, in 1748, the Wyandoties in 
Ohio were forced to go west to!save their 
own! lives 

When Orontony died, unity between the 
two versions of the Wyandotte tribe and the 
alliance with the French were restored. 

Fifteen years Jater, the Wyandottes took 
partin the attacks led by Pontiac, an Ot: 
{awa chief who rallied serveral Indian fac- 
tions against the British. Between 1783 and 
1790; the Wyandottes and half a dazen 
other tribes, ‘armed by the British, killed 
1,500 Ohio settlers. In 1785, the Wyandattes 
signed| thefr first major treaty with the 
British. The Treaty of Fort McIntosh: 

Mi provided peace between the United States 
and the Delawares, Chippewas, Ottawas in 
addition to the Wyandottes. 

brought the tribes under American 











domination. 

forced the tribes (o give up lands to the 
United States. 

established reservations for each of the 
tribes {n the Northwest Territory. 

While the treaty was to provide peace, 
war between the the frontiersmen and the 
Indians continoed. In 1794, the tribe suf- 
fered great loses at Fallen Timbers. Tabre 
was the only Wyandotte chief to survive the 
Indian slaughter 

A year later, the Wyandotics agreed to 
another treaty’ The Treaty of Greenville: 
gave the United States most of the tribe's 
Jand in Ohia. 

Migave the Wyandottes $20,000 worth of 
goods. 


Migave the Indians $10,000 to be shared by 
the signing tribes 

1511617, still another treaty was signed by 
the Wyandottes This particular treaty gave 
the government 3,360,000 acres for $4,000 
annually. A reservation was set up near Up: 
et Sandusky, Ohio Later treaties inercased 
the size of the Ohio reservation and created 
two more, one’ in| Ohio and|the other in 
Michigan. 

By J830, the government began pressur- 
Ing the tribe to give up its ea the 
Mississippi River. It was not until 1842 that 
the Wyandottes signed a removal treaty. The 
treaty provided that the tribe give tp all of 
{ts]and in Obio and Michigan. The Wyan- 
dottes were Promised (148.000 acres 
somewhere ‘west of| the Mississippi River 
‘The tribe was to be given $17,500 anniialy, 
$500 to support a school, and $10,000 way 
ere Of removal. 

750 Wyandottes tray 

boats oMiansotes traveled by team. 
Hed near City, Wyandotte Count 
Which contains’ the city of Kansas City, 

an., was named after the Indian 4 
The Wyandotts called the ste prceine 
al met river Kyooh-rah-dooh-| 
The Missouri River, ae is as ieee 
to current Kansas City residents as it was to 

be” Wyandottes, was) called 
Kyooh-tahn-deh-yooh-rah 











In 1856, Wyandotte City was estab 
ed. Later, the name was offically cise 
to Kansas City, Today, many) cite’ 
‘counties remain fromm the, tribe's st 
specific regions of the country. 

‘After the Wyandotte reserve was! 
the tribe signed several treaties Incas 
an 1855 treaty allowing members di 
tribe to become United States ot 
Tanromee, the Wyandotte chiel dung 
signing of the treaty, was a reluctant gm 
At the time, he was called Hat Jobin 
Americans Tauromee Avenue: 
Kansas C 

Not receiving monies the gover 
promised in 1857, Chief Matthew Maia 
Jed some members of the tribe to no 
‘Oklahoma, Still other Wyandotte 
on their own, going back to| Obi 
Canada 

The Seneca tribe, once part of Be 
quols Confederation, gave the Wyam 
35,000 ‘ares in 1859, hi aa 
never approved by the federal Eon 
By 1865, Set with the) Wyas 
tribe split it into: (wo, groups agalte 

In 1867, the Wyandotte signed 
treaty: This treaty propased that the} 
Lribe sell 20,000 acres to the govern 
$20,000. The United States would ie 
the Jand to the Wyandottes for, thes 
price. 

Before this Jand sale was mad 
government owed) the Wyandotte) 
$83,000, but to this day much 
remains unresolved. 

In 1937, the tribe was offically ri 
the Wyandotte Tribe of Oklabams 
Wyandotte headquarters is Jocat 
the Wyandotte version of the 
ended, in ayant et 
population is over 3,1! here aH 
ean full-bloods in the tribe 
because of intermarriage there 
members who are quarter-blood ia 
Five hundred of the Wyant 
Oklahoma while the rest are 5p 
throughout the world, with may 
Kansas, Michigan, and Canada: 
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Bearskin is 
proud of his 
tribal ancestry 


Da 


le Stop, @ convenience store ow a 
=i, itone of the firat steps in a serics of economic develc 
Tha wore is located in Wyandotte, Okla. 








By Rob Smith 
Estrin. Chief 


ae 
‘hen Leaford Bearskin won the 
Indian “Achievement Award 
September 1956, it was obvious 


this man was more than just/an Indian 
chief. 

The award is given by the Indian Coun. 
cil Fire to/an Indian for outstanding 
achievement 

Beankin, chief of the Wyandottes is cur 
ently working in his third occupation. He 
spent more than 20 years in the Air Force 
and flew!a B-24 Liberator during W 
War Il. He joined the Air Force in 1939, th 
same year he graduated from high school 
Bearskin said his reasons for joining the Air 
Force were simple 

Talways had a desire to fy an airplane= 
he said “Some buddies and I were in Miami 
(Okla.) and there was a sign with Uncle Sam 
saying ‘I Want You™ 

When the young Indian joined the Air 
Force, he realized what he was about to do 
would take even more than “a desire to fly= 

Bearskin was part of the Army’ Air Corp 
and spent much of his time’ flying beavy 
bombers in New Guinea. He flew 46 com: 
bat missions as an aircraft commander. This 
series of missions began in May 193 and 
ended in| March 1944, 

We spent some time bombing Rabaul 
‘a big Japanese base Bearskin said. -We 
were inthe areal where Coral Sea took 
place” 

The fodian was in Alaska when the ir 
{tal attack on Pearl Harbor took place 

Still, Bearskin believes there i at least one 
good thing about the war in the Pacifje 

“My whole crew went together and we 

















1¢ Wyandotte tribe of 


ed and operated ge ae EH 





all came back without a scratch” he said 

Alter the war ended, Bearskin served is 
a squadron commander and flew 29 mis 
sions during the Berlin Airlift in 1948: He 
worked as a squadron commander in Korea 
and as assistant headquarters commandant 
in Omaha, Neb., where the Strategic Air 
Command Headquarters is Jocated. 

Bearskin said during his career in the Air 
Force he was often the only Indian in his 
organization 

“A long time ago, it wasn't too popular 
to be an Indian, he said. “I have been for 
tunate Sometimes, I would be the only In- 
dian in my whole military organization. At 
Teast I was the only one who would admit 











it (being an Indian) 

*One thing I did notice was that regard- 
Jess of a man's skin. their blood all came out 
the same color 

When be ended his flying career, and 
Drior to becoming chief of the Wyandottes, 
Bearskin was part of the civil service for 20, 
years. He still worked for the Air Force: but 
was a) civilian employee. The programs 
Bearskin was involved In were transporta: 
tion, intercontinental misiles, and! war 
plans. 

In September 1983 Bearskin was named 
chief of the Wyandottes: He helped the tribe 
collect $5.7 million from the government for 
Jand the Wyandottes sold the United Stat 
in 1842 He has also helped’ with the 
development of Wyandotte economic pro- 
grams. For example, Bearskin has 
arbeaded efforts that sent nine Wyandot 
tes to colleges last year 

“T'm alming to motivate our young peo. 
ple to be proud they are Indians” he said 
“Tm very proud of my ancestry: They were 
known as the ‘Keepers of the Council Fire 

In addition to his work for college- bound 
Wyandottes, Bearskin rewrote and revised 
the tribal constitution: The Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs approved the changed constitu. 
ton only. 18 months after itwas introduced 
The revised constitution gave every Wyan 
dotte present at the annual meeting voting 
rights. Before the revisions, only’ those 
Wyandottes living in Oahoma (about 500 
of the more than 3,000 Wyandottes) were 
siven the opportunity to vote 

Still, Bearskin has one primary goal as 
chief of the Wyandottes 

“The main thing is to do something for 
our people™ 











Tribe works to develop economy 





By Rob Smith 


fdtotin Chel 





raveling in birchbark canors war 
ring against the “palé faces, and 
speaking an unwritten Janguage are 


no longer part of today’s Indian tribe. 

Azcording to Leaford Bearskin, chief of 
the Wyandotte tribe, today’s Indian tribe 
spends much of its time: investing tribal 
funds and looking out for the needs of tribal 
members 

Elected as chief in 1983, Bearskin is busy 
working on several devlopment ideas for 














the depressed northeast. Oklahoma 
On Sept. 6, 1956, the tribe opened the 
Turtle Stop, @ comenience store built ‘on 





Wyandotte, Ola. Bearskin 
000 grant to construct the 


tribal land ne: 
obtained a $5: 
complex 
“The Turtle Stop is the first economic 
Jopment our tribe has had Beaskin 
Eventually; the money will go inta the 
tribal fund. = 
We are just at the break-even point now: 
Controversy surrounds the Turtle Stop. 
The tribe contends there should be no sa 
tax for tribe members All non-Indians are 
tared at 6.25 percent, the normal sales tax 
rate in Oklahoma. Debate over the no tar 
sve is continuing. Debate also continues 
over a cigaretic tax involving the tribe. 
While The Turtle Stop is the start of the 
tribe's economic development, the Wyan: 
dottes provided nine members with college 
scholarships for 1986-57. 
This bs the first time we have ever done 
this” Bearskin said. “I hope to continue the 
program and offer more scholarships. 











=We hope to look back and see 900 Wyan 
dottes io college 

In addition to The Turtle Stop and the 
scholanihips, Bearskin plans fo make in: 
vestments that will not only: help his tribe 
but that will also benefit economically 
deprened Ottawa County, 

=The (closing of the) Goodrich plant in 
Miami just demolished the whole area” 
Bearskin said) “This is an agriculture com 
munity 

While Bearskin believes Ottawa County 
is agricultural, he thinks tourism may be on 
the rise for, the arca 

“Think about all the people who come In 
to OWahoma and) immediately. think, 
Where are the Indians? he said. ~The Tir. 
Ue Stop will really benefit from the tourists” 

Beankkin, In an attempt! to boost’ the 
touraim|in the area, would like to build a 
theme park near the area 
We've contacted 13 major theme parks” 
he said. “Our income is very limited. it 
would have fo be a joint venture between 
the tribe and the park 

*We are stuck on the theme park idea. We 
would open factories, housing. anything 
that will provide money for our tribe 

Bearskin said the tribe has Jooked into 
‘opening nursing homes, a helicopter service 
and a sewing factory 

“We are Jookitig far any kind of operation 
we can develop” he said 

Still, Bearskin really has only ove goal for 
the tribe 

Tm 65 years old he said. “Id like to 
eave knowing that all the goals we've set ure 
in sight 
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Peoria 


Structure of tribe is similar to that of U.S. syste 








By Stacey Sanders 


Saf Writer 


ce believed almost extinct, the 
Peoria Indian trike now claims 
more than 2400 quarter-bloods as 
part of the northeast Oklahoma tribe: 
According to Louis E. Myers, chief of the 
Peorias, the tribe consists of four united 
tribes—the Kaskaskia, Piankashaw, Wea, 
und Peoria, 
“The four tribes were almost annihilated 
in 1803" he said 
They were continuously harassed by the 
white settlers thereafter. Baptiste Peoria, a 
dominant leader of the tribe, led the Peorias 
to Indian Territory along Spring River run 
ning through southeast Kansas and north. 
‘east Oklahoma. 








president and the tribal council as our con- 
gress,” said Myers. “We have a constitution 
that is our charter, you might say 
The chief's duties include presiding over 
meetings of the council and ‘chairing the 
tribe's business committee 
We have democratic elections where the 
voting age is 18” said Myers 
Myers said the minimum age for holding 
an office is 25. A two-thirds majority of the 
yolers is required for a candidate to win an 
election. 
Iam currently filling out the term (as 
chief) for Rodney Arnette, who recently 
passed away.” said Myers 
The main income of the Peoria tribe 
comes {mom its bingo hall and convenience 
stores, which are operated by the tribe 
Myers said the business affalrs of the tribe 
























“1am proud that | am what I am. | get great satisfac- 
tion in being a part of the eight tribes of northeast 


Oklahoma.’ 


—Louis E. Myers, chief of the Peorias 


After Oklahoma became a state in 1907, 
the Peorias became official citizens “of 
Oklahoma. 

According to Myers, the racism against 
Indians is in the past 

When Iwas a boy, people would not 
even let their kids play with me.” he said. 
Now, everyone wants to be an Ind 







Tam proud that 1am what I'am.” he 
added, “I 'get great satisfaction in being 3 
part of the eight tribes of northeast 
Oklahoma 





The Peoria, Miami, and Cherokee In 
diane are all involved with the same health 
and nutrition programs 

Our stuff is sponsored by the fede 
government,” said) Myers. “This is de 
because they have broken so many treaties 
in the past” 

The: tribe's government is structured 
similarly to the United States government 

“1 asm the president, but am known as 
the chief, with a second chief as my’ vice 








Students ot Northeastern Oklahoma State Unicersity in Tahlequah play Indien footbell. 













are computerized. He said he believes his 
tribe is probably the richest tribe in north- 
east Oklahoma 
‘AC72, Myers said he knows somes of the 
tribal language, which be said i similar to 
the Spanish language 
Tm just about the only one who knows 
any part of the language.” he said. -It is 
strictly a spoken language 
Members of the tribe subscribe mainly to 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant Chi 
Uan, faiths 
“The belief of the Great Whi 
went out when the language went out." said 
Myers 
In earlier times, the traditional tribal 
dress was in the style of the French, with 
Jong coats and ribbon tic. The modern 
headdresses are made of owl feathers or a 
variety of bird feathers. 
The traditional (headdress) uses eagle 
feathers, but they! (caghes) are almost ex- 
tinct,” Myers said 














(Top) The Peoria Tribal Office & located in Miami, Oklo. (Above) This Pear sé 
School, located between Miami'and Quapawo, Okla,, is no longer in serelee 


French, Peorias worked togethe 


n the early 17th century, French trap- 

pers discovered a tribe of Indians along 

the southern shores of Lake Michigan 
and named them the Peoria. 

In French, the word peoria means “he 
‘comes carrying a pack on his back” 

The French and the Indians deve oped a 
busines between themselves. The Peorlas 
traded furs and skins to the French jn ex- 
change for cloth products and guns, ‘The In. 
dians also guided ‘Uhe French’ trappers 
throughout the Great’ Lakes region. 

Trench missionaries set up 
missons in order to civilize the Peoria tribal 
embers. This effort failed, bot the Roman 
Catholic religion remained with the Peorins 

The early Peorias strongly belived they 
each had a supernatural animal guardian, 
such af a fox, deer, eagle, or bear. This Was 
called their “totem” which supposedly 
followed |them whereverithey would go 

The ‘center’ of ‘this belief was focused 
around Manabus, whom the Peorias be- 
licved recreated the earth after his enemies 
had destroyed it thousands of Years ago by 
Dood: All aspects of life such as birth, death, 
and the changing of the seasons was “the 
work of Manabus” 

Peorias followed a highly ritualistic burial 
service) Their religion emphasized a life 








after death. 
Continuous warfare for the Piss 
against their enemfcs, beginning a 
hurt the tribe and cut into\its po 
In desperation, the Peorias signed 113 
With the government for 610 acre 
thern Missouri. With this ining 
Was given 10 the Peorias| thi 10 
would enter their new ands 
The Poorias were supplied with 
utensils, horses, carts, and [ood 
the journey to Missouri 




















man stepped 

Spo0North American soil, there 
sere Indians living on the contineat 
Dizol the first tribes found to be living 
fs now the United States was the 


TeOitawas were located, for the most 
Bithe area of the Great Lakes The 
plied near these lakes until the late 
pittin it was moved from its rescrva- 
io to what is now the area of Ot 


Mis Otiswas area part of the Algonquin 
Ottawa means “to trade” 
PEEP Oltswa means “to trade 
Prise (of the sharing of the same 
eX origins, the Ottawas are closely 
fo the Arapaho, Cheyenne, 
Kickapoo, Miami, Peoria. 
40d Blackicet tribes 
_ tribal relatives to the Ottawas 
bly the Chippewa and the 
Rey ets thought that, at some time 
pew they were all three a part 









fesng to whistory published by the 
pol Oklahoma, the mast fame. 
MY Of the Ottawa tribe was War 
Hac. 
as the principal chief of the Ot- 
Bathe virtual head of a Joase kind 
Ie) cemssting of the Ottawas 
and the Chippewas. 
me hereon le Oitnrg hier and 










Ottawa 
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4 Chippewa mother. His ancestory was of 
great advantage to him, increasing his in- 
fluence over both tribes 

Pontiac Jed the Ottawa tribes to a victory 
‘against the English general Braddock and 
was treated with honor by many French 
officers 

11769, soon after his arrival in St. Louis, 
Pontiac was invited to a feast by a number 
of Indians. A short time after leaving the 
feast, his murdered body was found in a 
wooded area nearby 

It is beliewed that an English trader, by 
the name of Williamson, bribed an Indian 
Into murdering the Ottawa leader. 

‘One of the marks left in’ Kansas by the 
tribe Is Ottawa, University 

(On Feb. 27, 1860, the Kansas territorial 
Jegidature had approved a charter for Roger 
Williams University, later known as Ottawa 
University. However, due to the start of the 
Civil War, little was done to get the school 

arted 
S John Tecumseh CTauy) Joes the hie 

awa interpreter, made tho suggestion 
Trek iis Ottazs lidians ight endow the 
school with a grant of land. 

The Ottawas proposed to give the school 
‘a grant of land amounting to 20,000 acres 
However, because the Indians were wards 
of the federal government, treaties had to 
be passed before any actual negotiations 
could be made 

‘On June 24, 1863, a treaty was passed to 
grant the land to the school 

‘A second treaty was negotiated four years 
later in which the university was allowed 








Chief publishes dictionary 


Dawes wants to pass on tribe's traditional values 


By Tammy Baker 
Sh Weer 


aring for the welfare of the Ottawa 
Indian tribe, Charles Davies is con- 
cerned with the passing on of the 
traditional Ottawa values and ceremonies 
+Onr number one goal as a tribe is 
perpetuation,” said Dawes, the sccond chief 
of the Ottawa tribe “We want to pass on 
to our future generations all of the tradi 
tional values we ourselves grew up with” 

Another area of interest to Dawes is 
education. 

*A year and a half ago we did a survey 
of Ottawa students and their grade point 
averages In school” he said: “And we found 
that, on the average, the Indian students at- 
tained better grades than the general public. 

“This was great news. And We want to 
maintain that level of education” 

Dawes is one of the trustecs at Ottawa 
(Kan.) University 

“The university has about 450 students~ 
he sald. “It is rather small and somewhat 
expensive, but about 95 percent of the 
students are getting some type of financial 
aid 

Dawes, a 1950 graduate of Joplin Junior 
College: has recently published a dictionary 
of the Ottawa language 

The dictionary lists thousands of words 
in the Ottawa language and thelr counter- 
parts In the English language 

“I spent nearly nine years and close to 
5,000 hours preparing this dictionary” sald 
Dawes “That includes everthing —re- 





to buy an additional 7,221 acres at an ap- 
praised value to be sold for whatever profit 
could be made on the resale 

Not long before this second treaty was 
made, the school was rechartered and the 
name was changed to Ottawa University 
The new charter was granted April 21, 156S. 

Not long after the rechartering of Ottawa 
University, the tribe was again removed to 
what is now OKaboma. 

This move was. partlally due to the 

resmure of the whites to obtain the land 
held by the Ottawa tribe in Kansas 

The chief at the time, John Wilson, 
realized|that if the tribe sold out and the 
money was put in a trust fund by the 
government, the entire tribe would be 
homeless and penniless 

In an attempt to save his tribe from this 
fate, he instituted negotiations to purchase 
a tract of land on the western end of the 
Shawnee Resene in the Indian ‘Territory 
(Oklahoma) 

The Ottawas bought this tract of land, 
consisting of 14,863 acres, through a direct 
contract with the Shawnecs that received 

covernmental approval 

eric wad anys tncland ot Ihe reset 
nants of the three bands of the Ottawas who 
had come to Kansas from Ohio. 

While still in Kansas, the Ottawas were 
first introduced to religion The first mis- 
sionary to labor among the Ottawa was 
Johnathan Meeker of the Baptist Church 

Although) some of the Indians were 
advense to the thought of having a mis- 
sionary among them, Mecker's kindness, 


searching arranging. and publishing” 

He has been active in Indian ceremonies 
all of his life and has spent nearly 25 years 
in tribal management 

“Thave most of the ceremonial duties in 
the tribe~ said Dawes. “I/do many of the 
dances at the pow-wows I'also name our 
babies and bury our dead” 

He is also a representative for the Ottawas 
at tribal meetings 

Dawes is greatly concerned with the kue 
of blood quantum to determine Indian 
heritage. 

“The issue of blood quantum is a real sore 
spot) with’ tribes right//now,” he said. 
“American Indians are the only people in 
this world who have to prove descendancy 
by blood quantum. 

“For 22 years we were not even an offical 
tribe according to the federal government.” 
Dawrs sald! “We were denied all health and 
educational services provided by the govern: 
ment 

On May 15, 1978, the Ottawa Tribe of 
Oblaboma was reinstated as an offical 
American tribe of Indians 

“It took @ Jot of hard work and lots of 
hours to da, bat we succeeded In once again 
becoming an American Indian tribe” be 
sald. 


Dawes said be & proud of his heritage and 
has worked hard to maintain those values 
be treasures 

He said that with the help of future 
generations, there will always be an Ottawa 
tribe in Oklahoma “for as long as the grass 
grows and the river flows 


of 20,000 acres 


sincerity, and tact finally won them over 

The church was moved to Oaboma 
along with the tribe and set up at the pre- 
sent location. 

During the move, tragedy struck. John 
Wilson, the Ottawa chief, was killed after 
being kicked by a horse: His body was mov- 
ed fo the new location and was buried in 
the first grave in Ottawa Cemetery—one of 
the largest Indian burial grounds in that sec 
tion of Oklaboma. 

On February 8, 1887, the Dawes Act 
became law, allowing the Ottawas to “be 
like everybody else The Dawes Act was 
essentially designed to make the Indian'a 
full-fledged member of society and a self: 
supportive individual. The act initially gave 
each Indian an allotment/of 80 acres on 
which to make a home. The government 
would hold the acreage in trust for 25 years 
at which time the individual would be given 
patent-in-fee. The land would be placed on 
the tax pools and the Indian would be given 
citizenship: 

However, when Oklahoma became a 
state, its citizens wanted Indian land to be 
placed on the open market, and on May 27, 
1908, the legislature removed mich of the 
land from trust and opened) it\to white 
purchase 

Nearly 90 percent of all allottees were 
forced to sell their Jand, and for all prac 
tical purposes, the Ottawas and many other 
tribes in the area became landless 
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Seneca-Cayuga. 


Purchase of Elk River Reso 








By Mark 


Mulik 
Nunasing Edi 








merce in the Seneca-Cayuga In- 
dian tribe of northeast Oklahoma 
is on the brink of explosion 

“Right now, we're entertaining thoughts 
of trying to purchase the Elk River Resort” 
said James Allen, tribal chief. 

The Elk River Resort, located just north 
of Grove, Okla., on state highway 10, con= 
sists of 46 acres of property. On this land, 
there is a restaurant, store, service station, 
marina, boat storage building, boat repair 
shop, recreational whicle park, and mobile 
home park. This resort is located on Elk 
River directly across the highway from two 
establishments owned by the Seneca: 
Coyuga. Ranch Resort and The Lighthouse 
Restaurant 

Ranch Resort consists of five cabins, RV 
hookup, and a store 

The Lighthouse is a restaurant serving 
prime rib, steak, lobster, and several Italian 
dishes 

“I would pit the food quality and the at 
mosphere and the physical appearance of 
the restaurant against any top-notch 
restaurant in Joplin, Springfield, or 
anywhere else in the area,” said Allen 

“We (the Indians) have graduated from 
‘the buffalo roams’ and everything” said 
Logan Line, manager of The Lighthouse 

Now, we're into the mainstream of 
business” 

The purchase of the Elk River Resort 
could be as much as an $800,000 investment 
to the tribe 














7H we're succesful in purchasing it 
Allen said, “why naturally, ‘bingo funds 
(from the tribe's bingo hall) would be sed 
to develop it further, and weve had 
thoughts of building a motel down there, 
helping with bingo operations, revenues” 

Said Allen, “Private studies show that the 
impact of BF. Goodrich closing here in 
Miami (Okla.) doesn’t have that great of an 
effect on that particular area—that end of 
the Jake 

He said the major expense of the tribe is 
salaries. The Seneca-Cayuga employ about 
44 persons 10 at the administrative office, 
17 at the bingo hall, 10 at The Lighthouse, 
three at Ranch Resort, and four with the 
Home Improvement Program (HIP), which 
is a Bureau of Indian Affairs program 











rt 


The tribe also partially owns an Indian 
health center in Miami Allen said in a few 
years the tribe would completely own the 
building containing the health center. The 
building will be owned bot not operated by 
the Seneca-Cayugas 

As for tribal lands, the Seneca-Cayiga 
own approximately 1,200 acres in northeast 
Oklahoma. Most of the acreage is about 30 
miles south of Miami) 

We have kind of hodge-podge-type plots 
of Jani,” said Allen. “We have 30 acres here, 
40 acres here, and so on. The biggest parcel 
of land we have in one spot is probably 
about 120 acres” 

Outside funding of the tribe comes from 
the federal government, through the Bureau 





would aid commerc 
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of Indian Affairs (BIA) and or 
Health Service 
Through a program called Base 
Indian tribes are allowed to gain head 
order to operate an administrative Ut 
office ‘ 
According to Allen, the Seneca Garg 
tribe also has social programs throught 
tracts with the BIA, including HIP (is 
Improvement Program), which prow 
housing assistance; Social Service, a fe 
‘assistance program helping memben ds 
tribe out of financial emergencix and 
ing the unemployed of the tribe; a tac 
assistance program, which helps provid 
education in technical fields; and a2 
education program. 











By Mark Mulik 
Nanaging tc 





tually a nation withia a nation, the 
| Seneca: Cayuga Indians exist as does 
| 





any Indian tribe in the United States 
with its own individual government and 
culture. 
The officials of the tribe include a chief, 
a second chief, a secretary/treasurer, and 
three couneil members. 

It's an cloction:type government, 
basically the same as in any city, town, or 
county,” said James Allen, Seneca-Cayuga 
chief. “The officials are elected to two-year 
terms 

“I'm the chief, and I'm in power to act 
on behalf of the tribe on matters outside of 
tribal business. For instance, dealing with 
politicians, bureaucrats, dealing with 
federal people and state people™ 

As the chief of the northeast Oklahoma 
tribe, Allen works with the federal govern: 
ment, the Bureau of Indisn Affairs, (on an 
almost daily basis), the Indian Health Ser- 
vice, the Department of the Interior, and 
the Department of Agriculture 

In the United States, an Indian reserva- 
tion is considered a “nation” unto itself, be- 
ing regulated only by the federal govern- 
ment. Because of this, state and local 
governments do not have the right to be on 
an Indian reservation, unless a crime has 
been committed on a reservation involving 
a persoa who is not a member of the tribe: 
Allen said the Seneca-Cayuga tribe has a 
“working agreement” with local fire departs 
ments. For major crimes on reservations, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is alerted. 

The three council members of the tribe 
form a business committee, which isin 
Power to act on any business matters con: 





Tribe has 
own culture, 
government 











cerning the tribe 

During a major conflict, the whole tribe 
may meet as a body. Allen said the full tribe 
has the authority to overrule the busines 
committee on any matter that it sees fit 

“We have our regular ceremonial 
grounds, where we (all members| of the 
tribe) meet once a year, in June” he said. 
“At this, the tribe hears the ‘State of the 
‘Tribe Report: which is like a State of the 
Union Address 

Allen, who has been the tribe's chief since 
1973, was re-elected at the June meeting He 
said the tribe is considered (o be of small 


size. 
‘There are some tribes which are smaller 
than ours, but we fall under the small tribe 


category, Allen said! “There are only theres 
oF four tribes which are termed large ‘Those 
would be the Navakos: Cherokees Creeks. 
and possibly the Seminole” 

According (o Allen, the Seneca-Cayuiga 
tribe consiits of about 750 members whith 
live in the Miami area. Nationwide, there 
are about 2.500 members| None of those 
menibers living outside of the “local” area 
hasnt ores \ribe anywhere else in 


Relatives and forefathers of the Sea 
Cayugas include the Sencea tribe ofS 
York and the Cayuga tribe of New 3a 
both larger tribes than the united Sex 
ayugas. Both of these tribes have rss 
tions in up-state New York J 

“Whenever they (some of the Sensi 
the Cayugas) came down here 10 08 
homa;” said Allen, “there was sh 
group of them they decided pe 
form a single form of goverament” 

He said that within the Seneca 
tribe he only knows of two of thre 
blooded members, and thase menbea 
“getting on in yoars.” None of the 0a 
members are full-bloods. a 

Allen said he {5 one-half Indian} oe 
Casseasian, Of his Indian heritage BFE 
Seneca-Cayuga, part Wyandotte HSE 
dian grandmother was a) Senecs 
and his Indian grandfather was WY: 

He sald members of the) tite 
Indian-sounding names, such) as) 
Grow, but he and other tribe membes ® 
‘exceptions to that ; 

‘Allen bard" there are. fie ue 
ceremonial “dances” during the yeu 
mst important of these is the Gree Ce 
ceremonial, a thanksgiving et 
which takes place the first week of 

Members of the tribe are pedi 
of some Christian religion, yet folles 
religious customs of their ances 

‘According to Sue Nuckolls) Se 
Cayuga. secretary/treasurer, ibe 
and religion has never been reo 
in wnitings, paintings nor video 
recordings of any kin. 

“Weve never recorded our) OP 
prayers,” said Nuckolls. “Weve ala 
fo ourselves.” 
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Bingo — 


Tribe averages 430 people 
in nightly bingo sessions 











































arkMalik Player picks are correct, the prize money is 
aise won 





SS a = The Pick Eight jackpot was last won in 
Tagoion Indian reservations hasbeen early June ‘The jackpot. which ines 


1) tordeal sce a US. Supreme Court fareuion $5,000 per week has been won 
WD icision in March was given in favor thn tunes soe nes 1986, Wi 

Wibe Indians Still, there is dispute between said 

deral and state jurisdiction regarding In- 

a reservations 
According to Frank Duch 
pe Indian affairs in Was! 
















































The second largest jackpot, the ~Pro- 
Ensue Blackout normally: has a prize 
jeattx, Counsel “amount from $3,000 to $9,000, The starting 
ington, D.C, amount of $3,000 is built up for each play 
Eraia Indian bingo are legal in any state ing session iti not won. During play ok lke 
has passed laws to make them legal’ game\53 numbers are called out! and the 

Hésid the size of prize amounts however, _ players attempt to cover the 24 numbers on 
Boal and cannot he regulated by the state ‘their cards. A player has to completely fil, 
Pe stichia certain bingo hall operates or “black out” his card ta win. Winnie said 
‘ibe Bureau of Indian Affairs is generally the Progressive Blackout's jackpot once 











le for carrying out laws for Indian reached $14,000. 
y stid Ducheneaus, who assists the in- The third jackpot, the ~Bonanza” game, 
er and insular affairs committee which is set at a $2,000 amount, also is a 


Dichenesux said this committee has 53-number blackout 
jetion of Indian relations. “Before the (Bonanza) game starts, we 
[provide general advice and assistance take out 45 numbers” he said. “And 
Pb committee in reference to Indian af- when we play the game, we call eight num: 
he said. bers, and if a player blacks out their card 
r within those eight numbers they receive the 
he Seneca-Cayuga bingo hall jackpor That jackps es que often 
Winnie said OMabioma state law says the 
rae Sea ar eok CUUDER ISS ee of x Jarkpor Kaka S900 sce 
David Allen, rted a bingo hall on Bvt since activities on Indian reservations 
BY property 6 are regulated only by the federal govern: 
The bingo II, hich is located on Ment, the Sencea-Cayuga and the ether Ip 
Raboria Highway 10, just north of Grove, ‘lian tribal bingo halls are allowed to have 
lnderthe management of a Sencea: Prize jackpots in the thousand 
UB ribal/ member o one-half Ouiahomans” he sald. Tho 
liter: After nine mouths, Joe Winnic tats hat noe to the Ws 
Beturent bingo hall manager, took over, {lye cars that come to the binge 
Mehave been very successful” said Win Then cea abeblor ae 
Dalhemerags we have some 450 peo [ron At amet ant Mussa han era 
fee a Kae open 0m Oklahoma that play binga 
Tights per week, closed only on Mon: 
M and Wednesdays. 
Winniesaid'on game nights, players start 
ng atthe hall at about 4 p.m. The 
i game session docs not start until 
‘fa 
Mebormally play two warm-up games, 
This just gets the people loosened 
Pisa lost the regular vesion, Plus 
IPS them something to de 
B Ibe time they get there il) 7:30." 
Atinosaion stand serves as additional in. 
for the tribe. Dui ng the regular ses 
St shich usvally lasts Until 10:15 jim, an 
Sie bf 27) games are played. 
Mpaticpant of the bingo gaines may 
= Amnimum of $20. and get “enough 
bo play the whole regular session. The 
Ro00j/a person spends, the more 
































time 

















receives to play 
cea-Cayuga hall use 
fade paper bingo cards with ink blot 
Park the numbers on the cards. Ac 
tOWinnié "a player ‘can regularly 
S30 18'cards at a time 
Die ised|to use “hard! cards’ of card. 
Sat Winnie, “but these took up 
Space Paper cards take up half as 
Ress 
PSU the regular session, bingo players 
pftinke to win three jackpots. Each 
qe tlor'a different came. 
Jackpot, the “Pick Eight,” cur 
S hie @ prize of $50,000. To play this 
SPitticipant selects eight numbers 
eto 75. 1F all eight numbers the 
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Miami clinic 
serves tribes 
across nation 


Claremore hospital stresses 
comprehensive treatment 


By Dace ¢ 





een 





erving the health needs of 30,000 pa 
tients per year, the Seneca-Cayuga 
Indian Health Clinie is a vital part of 


Indian health care in northeast Oklahoma 

Located in Miami, the facility serves not 
only the Seneca-Cayuga tribe, but up to 75 
different tribes throughout the United 
States 

=We have a lot of patients from the col 
lege (Northeast Olahoma A&M in Miami) 
who are Indian and Eskimo that are eligi 
ble for our health care services, and they are 
from all over the statex” said John Daugher- 
ty, Je, clinic administrator. 

Part of a system of over 700 hospitals and 
health clinies dedicated to the providing of 
medical services o American Indians, the 
Miami) clinic! offers a wide variety of 
services 

‘We have on staff here two full-time 
physicians and one nurse practitioner,” said 
Daugherty. “We also have a dentist and ar 
eetrist, but that kind of care is 
restricted to children under 18 on a routine 
basis and adults on an emergency basis 

Other services offered by the clinic in- 
le health surveys 
“This includes checking water sources for 

















opto: 




















purity in the rural areas and supervising the 
installation of septic tanks," said Dangherty. 

Other treatments available include men- 
tal health, obstetrics-gynecology, and 
diabetes—one of the most serious Indian 
health problems: 

Diabetes is a very serious problem 
among Indians, and the problem is one 
rooted in culture” said’ Daugherty. “This 
problem goes hand in hand with the above 
average incidence of obesity in Indians 

=In the old days, the Indian people lived 
a feast and famine existence. When there 
was food, they ate well and were active 
enough to burn off the excess. And when 
times were lean, they Jost weight 

“Of course now we have a steady supply 


E 

















of food and we don't have that kind of ac- 
tive lifestyle anymore. But many still eat for 
the feast. This leaves conditions ripe for the 
development of diabetes,” said Daugherty 








The Claremore Hospital 


In addition to the clinic in Miami, In 
dians often look to Claremore Indian 
Hospital where those with more serious 
ailments can be helped. Claremore, located 
50 miles west of Miami, provides more ex 
tensive services. 

The hospital provides 50 beds and com 
prehensive care not available at the clinics. 

According to Pele DeMonte, Jr., finance 
officer at the baspital, Claremore has an an- 
‘ual load of 120,000 patient visits Patients 
are handled by a staff of 300 which includes 
22) physiclans, 94” nurses, and! six 
pharmacists 

“Just about anything that doesn't requuire 
Jong-term hospitalization can be handled 
here" said De Monte: “Comprehensive 
health care is the mission of this facility 

Services rendered include general medical 
and surgical, obstetrics und gynecology, and 
pediatric dental and| medical care 














laboratory surpassing those fous 
private hospitals of comparble i 
“One 





too common in a hospital of thi 
private sector 


“And another thing is that this} 
credited by the College af 
Pathologists. The College has puta 
highest standards of any accreditiag§ 
cy in the country,” he said 

And all of this health care i prod 
those peoplé of Indian desceat Ee 
charge. These clinics, as wel Ut 
rest of the Indian Health Service et 
ed through direet grants and Medew 
Medicaid payments. 

Private fnsurance i abo otal 
those who carry it. However, tices 
‘counted on to fund the operatioard 
facilities, expecially since the reveal cl 
of the Oklahoma oil ane | 
tant upswing in unemploymeal 

De Monte secs the immediate pats 
Claremore Indian| Hospital as 8 
proved funding and staffing ; 

In 1983, the Reagai) admins 


———_ 











“Diabetes is a very serious problem among Indians, and. 
the problem is one rooted in culture. This problem £06 
hand in hand with the above average incidence of obe 
ty in Indians/’ 
=John Daugherty, Jr., Health Clinic admins 
ae 
li 


We offer full-term care for) expectant {oulting spre 





went on a bud} 


John Daugherty, Jr., administrator of Seneca-Cayupa Indian Health Clinic 





mothers, and last! year 996 babies were 
delivered on the OB-GYN ward.” said De 
Monte & 

The hospital has 13 beds for OB-GYN pa 
tients, six for intensive care and cardiac care 
Patients; 16 for general medical care pa 
Uients and 15 for those patients requiring 
short-term surgical care 

‘One of the points De Monte stresses is the 
comprehensive care given at the horpital 

“We provide a little bit more then the 
Marni eliniccan provdela the yay ofa 
illary Series” hesald. “We have orthopedic 
and urology clinics, an audiology dinie and 
the'kind/of lab to support them!” 

According to De Monte, the Claremore 
facility hus a) pathology and blood 








the first programs to get cules 

about 20, percent,” De Monte. 
Daugherty sald the Jatest runes 

the Indian Health Service are 

tion is the coming thing a 
“There is speculation thal these 

undergo some massive changes 

{sald “in the direction of Jing 

take over their own. clinics andy 

aand allowing civilian compari 

administration of them. ne 
Daugherty said the mong 17 

hospitals now receive as 

for the things that were 

ago. 
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Fipinally.an eastern woodland tribe 
Jfromjthe Algonquian family, the 
Miami tribe is naw headquartered 
east OWahoma 
Tribe was init 
ks or "people ol 
Tedian tribes 

ihe Thomas-Rogers Olahoma In 
Welfare Act of 1936, the Miami's tribal 
ment was organized. ‘The tribe is 
liyreengnized with its offices located 





ly called the 
he peninsula’ by 












is Crow: Oversees tribal programs 


though the Miamis are now situated in 
they have been moved several times 
bepuning of the 18th century, the 
lived in southern Indiana and 
Ohia’Aftcr the American Revolu- 
Snultitude of the Indian lands were 
by the whites Who ventured into the 
Merritory. This in turn began the 
mil Confederacy, led by Chief Lit. 
‘who led his forces to two victories 
US troops, but was defeated in nor- 
‘Ohio—leading to many treaties bet- 
ibe tribe’and the US. government. 
‘treaty on November 28, 1840, 
is Mere moved to a reservation in 
County; Kan. It took almost six years 
est fo make the journey to Kansas 
Sof sich problems as rough terrain 
5 within the tribe 
Ben TAty Moved the Stlamis to an 
Pahol the reservation to Indian Ter- 
pti now Oklahoma: ‘This region 
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Inéss Manager—a Seneca-Ca 


included what are now the towns of Mi 
Picher, and Commerce in OMlahoma, and 
some Jand in Kansas. Sinice then they have 
been in northeast Oklahoma 

Tt like living ina country within a 
country,> said Floyd Leonard, who served 
4 Miami chief from 1973.52 

“An Indian is a citizen of two different 
countries” ke said. “The first, of course. is 
being a United States citizen, and then you 
are an Indian citizen” 

The tribe is governed by a business com 
‘mittee that is lected by the supreme gover 
Ring body of the! Miami tribe called th: 
Miami Council: The Council is comprised 
of all Miami Indians, males and females. at 
Teast 18 years old 

‘An Indian has to follow the laws of 
both Leonard said! “This can get very 
complicated when we get the local, state, 
federal, and the Indian governments in: 
solved in'matters 

The Miami tribe has a constitution an 
by-laws which it must follow in electing o 
ficers and other areas concerning the tribe 
Every three years the Couneil elects the of- 
ficers of the tribe including the chief, second 
chief, seeretary-treasurer, and two council 
members. They are elected by floor nomina: 
tions and by a majority vote of the member. 
ship present 

Its not a privilege, but its an honor” 
said Chief Edward (Cy) Leonard. “It is 3 
Jot of hard work because of all the meetings 
and keeping an eye on things everyday.” 

The chief must preside at all meetings of 
the town and outside meetings (health 
boards, educational boards, et.) He also 

‘acts as chairman of the business committee: 

The business committee, which consists 
of the officers, meets once a month to 
discuss problems or sues that may come up 
during the month ‘The general council 
meets once a year on the Saturday after 

Labor Day 

The everyday business of the Miam{ tribe 

Is conducted by the Miamni Tribal Office and 

the tribe's business manager, Curtis ‘L. 

Crow, a Sencea-Cayuga 

Most of the tribal managers are not of 

the same tribe as they work for” said Cy 

Leonard 

“The business manager holds the tribe 
together bocause he is in charge of the every- 
day operations” said Floyd Leonard. 

CCrowy isin charge of the various prograr 

the tribal office offers to its tribe: For i 

stancxi the office is also known as the Senior 




















Citizens Center. There are many activities 
that go on during the week for Indians age 
‘SS or over and their spouses including 

Wa nutrition program 

crafts 





a blood pressure clinic 
legal aid. 

“L oversee the programs and make sure 
they run smoothly and try to keep everyone 
happy” Crow said. “The center gives the In 
dians a chance to get out of their home and 
socialize with other Indians” 





yuga—runs programs 


have. On the first Tuesday of each month, 
legal aid is provided for thase senior citizens 
who need profesional help 

Similarly, the tribal office offers another 
program for its tribe called the Longhouse. 
The Longhouse is located about 10 miles 
northwest of Miamf and about four miles 
west of Commerce 

Floyd Leonard said the name Longhouse 
originated when many Miami families liv 
‘ed together and called their homes “long- 
houses” These places also were used| for 
social gatherings of the tribe. 

Now, the Longhouse is used to serve thase 





| “I oversee the programs and make sure they run 


smoothly and try to keep everyone happy. The center 
gives the Indians a chance to get out of their home and 


| socialize with other Indians.” 
Curtis Crow, business manager for Miami tribe 





Crow said many people like to get out of 
their homes and into an atmosphere they 
can enjoy 

=Many are old grade school classmates 


and they meet their old friends~ said Cy 
Leonard. “There are some, until they come 
out, who don’t know their neighbors: 

Added Crow, “Plax, coming out here gives 
them a good, free meal.” 

Sponsored by the USDA, the lunch pro- 
gram provides nutritious meals for those 
cligible to receive them. The program is 
open to several tribes 

"We feed as many as 245 a day down to 
165 a day said Crow. “They all are not 
Miami Indians. There are about 20 different 
tribes that come through the line” 

(Crow also oversees arts and crafts and 
recreation programs, 

The center has a blood pressure clinic 





Miami Indians who are not able to get into 
Miaml, Okla, or who just prefer to go there. 
Lunch is served dally” Beading Classe are 
taught, and sometimes the! Longhouss is 
used for special events 

“We serve between 15 (0 25 a day there 
said Cy Leonard. “We have had some coun- 
cil meetings there” 

The Miami tribe provides many services 
and) programs to its members. However, 
there are many things that Crow would like 
to see change or happen. 

“We are constantly trying to improve the 
housing program for the Indians” he said. 
“We are in the process of trying (0 get a 
grant to maybe pet a small library put into 
the Center for the elderly’s use 

With the addition of a library, the Miami 
Tribal Office will offer one more service to 
{ts people Crow is optimistic about the 
future of the tribe: 


each day, which includes a community 
health representative who comes and checks 
the Indians and answers any questions they 
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Chief concerns himself 


Modoc 


with needs of all tribes 





By Noney Putman 


ooking out for the needs of all Ind- 
jans in northeast OWahoma, and 
not just his own tribe, is Bill Follis 


main concern. 

‘The main thing to remember is that we 
are all Indian people.’ said Follis, chiel of 
the Modoc Indians. "When Igo to any In- 
dian meeting, I'm looking out for all the 
tribes In the area. 

“Employment, bealth, and education are 
the basic needs of ou society, and this makes 
us no different than any other society.” 

Follis believes unemployment is the most 
pressing problem for Indians in the Miami 
Okla, area 

“Basically, what 1 would like to do is 
ime enterprise to create jobs in t 
area.” he said’ “We are always looking 
some business opportunities 

Preserving Modoc tribal heritage can also 
be a challenge for a’ small tribe totally 
adapted (0 its community, but Follis said the 
Modocs are “still a proud people’ 

About 160 Indfans are currently enrolled 
in the OMahoma branch of the Modoc tribe. 
According to Follis, there are probably 20 
to 30 other. Modocs not listed. 

The Modoc office, which is in Miami, 
Operates with a staff of only three volunteers 
and a $6,400 budget received each year 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs program. 
This money covers the cont of utilities and 
maintenance for their building. 

The Modoc office was built four years ago 
with a community development grant from 
the federal government. The tribe allows 
other tribes of civic organizations in the area 
to use the building 

Follis said the tribe operates its own coun- 
cll “very loosely: 

“We meet when there is something per- 
tinent to discuss,” he said, “This may only 
be one, three, or maybe six times a year, 
depending on what comes up 

The Modocs are the only tribe of the eight 
in northeast Oklahoma who do not have a 


























riginally from California and Ore- 

O om, the Modoc Indians are the 
only one of the eight tribes of north- 

‘east Oklahoma to come from the west. 

‘These Indians are closely related to the 
Klamath tribe: The two tribes have the same 
Janguage, with only slight speech variations 
by each group. Today, no one speaks the 
language. 

The word Modoc means “southerners” 
The Klamath tribe referred to the Modoc 
as “the people of the south” 

During the later part of the 18th century, 
the first Europeans saw the Modocs. These 
people were Spanish missionaries of the 
‘Roman Catholic church in California. The 
Europeans introduced’ the horse to the 
Modocs in the 1830's. Within 20 years, the 
Modoc acd Klamath tribes established trade 
with the non-Indlans’of the Pacific Nor- 
thwest region as well as obtaining closer 
contact with the Indians from the Plains 


writlen constitution 

We do not/have a written constitation 
because we operate more traditionally.” said 
Follis: “It is easier for a small tribe Basical- 
1); a constitution is an sdoption of the way 
the government insists you operate. My opi- 
nion is that is u good way'to get in rouble 
It creates a lot of confusion. 

The Modoc chief is elected every four 
years. Follis has held that. position since 
1972. 

“Ml probably hold the position until the 
day I pass away or give it up.” he said 

Follis’ main duties include maintaining 
Jaw and order and seeing that contracts 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs) are 
signed. He also serves on the Indian health 
care advisory board along with other area 
chielx 

Although there are another group of 
Modocs living in Oregon the two branches 
do not keep in touch on a regular basic and 
no reunions have beer attempted 

We do have contact with them. perio- 
dically, but just for information” said Follkc 

In contrast to the 2,000 square miles of 
territory the Modocs used to claim in nor. 
thern California and southern Oregon, to- 
day the only tribal property of the 
Oklahoma Modoes is their office 'and|a 
cemetery east of Miami 

The tribe also worked (6 restore a Friends 
denomination church which had original: 
ly been a schoolhouse 

Follis can remember as a young child 
hearing his grandparents. speak’ in their 
native Modoc language, but today’no’orie 
knows the language 

The language was shamed out of socie- 
yj! he said. “That és why; the language was 
lost My grandfather and grandmother 
could speak it, but because it was nota 
social thing to da, It! was not passed on. 

“You lose a Jot when you lose traditions 
such as this” Follis said. "When a group tries 
to keep up with a fast-moving society, that 
1s how they Jose jt. And you don't appreciate 
it until it Is gone’ 








region. 

The Modoc economy was based on hun- 
ting and fishing. These Indians also used 
pond-lily seeds asa staple food. The women, 
who were highly developed weavers, made 
baskets, cradles, and mats. 

By 1855, the Klamath reservation was 
opened in northwest California. A treaty 
signed in October 1854 provided more than 
‘one million acres for the Klamath reserva. 
tion. In return, the two tribes were to give 
the United States all the land east of the 
Cascade Mountains in northeast California, 
‘The Modocs also agreed to move to the 
Klamath reservation in southern Oregon. 

The Modocs, who were greatly out- 
numbered by the Klamath, were not pro- 
tected by the United States. A peaceable set. 
Uement of the reservation was instead 
hostile and uneasy. 

Captain Jack, a Modoc leader, took a 
band of the Modocs away from the reserva- 


80 warriors, and 
racks and ewes sth Te Tae 
lava ‘were virtually inpenetrable and. 
further complicated the matter. 

After the killing of a general and a 
Aaymissioner, ‘the attempts to return the 
Modoss to the reservation. sere stepped up. 


A group of more than 1,000 well-erg] 

{troops was sent to campaign agantu Pee 

tain Jack and his followers see 
ion of many of his 

coupled with the risk of anniaton eka 

Hans antinued forced Captain Jack and his 








‘commissioner. They were 
‘on Oct. 3, 1873, 

‘The remaining members 
rebellious band were escorted 
Fort McPherson, Neb. One ki 
three Modocs were taken (0 
‘Agency in Indian Teritoryty 
1873. In June 1874, a two 
square tract of land was porchas 
Eastern Shawnes Ry 

‘The two populations of ns 
varied ith, the majority al 
Teseryation in Oregon and ss 
Tsdian Territory jo 10S 

Tn 1890; 84 Modoxs were it 

reported 





Territory. Tt was also 


school age child could read 
English. The students attended 
hhad been erected on the tribe 
land. E 
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Eastern Shawnee 





| 


thief reflects 
on beliefs, 
traditions 












By Teresa’ Merrill 
Sat Wreer 


———— 
lollowing his father 25 years of lead 
ership, George Captain reflects on 
traditions and beliefs of his elders. 

Death, religion, and superstitions were 
sacred subjects to the Indians. Their belicts 
were kept strong as they: were passed from 
Reneration| to generation: Lexons were 
learned as a youth ‘grew to become a man. 
He, in turn, woald teach many of these 
traditions to his children. 

Ceremonies for the dead were ticed 
bythe Shawnee in a festive manner to send 
the spicit on his journey free of bad sp 

When a Shawnee dics, he is to be take 
to his home said Captain, chief of the 

Eastern Shawnee “On the third day, al 

the spirit leaves the body, the tribe haa a 

feast 

abe feast is prepared in the memory of 

the deceased. Whatever this person enjoyed 

during his lifetime Was present at the feast 

“A loaded plate of fasurite foods was set 
at a table’ for! the spirit," said | Captain. 

From ll p.m. to midnight, the tribe would 
sit in total darkness while the spirit ate The 
plate is then taken to the cemetery and sct 
at the head of the grave 

Prior to) the’ ceremony, 












the home is 



















poking cedar to cha sway'evl 
tribes members had (0 leans 
me attending the feast. 
Belore the cof ried, a hole 
must be mad 0 Cap: 
allow the spirit fo go to 
the happy: hunting ground. 
The tribe's religion was sim 
tianity in some ways 
The Shawnte believed in the Great 
but Jesus was a girl” said Captain. 
But the “most important person to the 
Shawnce was Grandma Grandma lived on 





spirit 
theméelves 









dar to Chris 














Spi 


the moon, with her six “sillies” (childlike 
men) and one grandson. 

=Crandma has a/great big basket and 
when a spirit descends some will go to the 
happy bunting grounds, while others she 
willikeep in her basket sald Captain 

When the world is destroyed by fire, those 
spirits that Grandma puts in the basket will 
come back to the earth to reestablish the 
Shawnee tribe. As noted in Shawnee history, 
Grandma\ knew about the flood that 
destroyed the earth: 

Alter the Dood, she sent crawdads to 
drain the water from the earth,” sald Cap- 
(ain. “Then she sent|back spirits from her 
ba 

Ai 
fects ¢ 








als, medicine, and homes were sub- 
Gperstitions among the Indian 
Animals were greatly respected beca ise 
they pronided clothing food, and shelter Ta 
Kill'an animal without reason was the same 
ling a member of the tribe The 
Shawnee believed that iF they killed an aw! 
someone in the tribe was going to die 

Today, health services recognize medicine 
menlas practicing physielans among tribe 
members, according to Captain 

Traditions stil have significance among 
the tribe members and influence the way 
they live 











Once continually at war, tribe 
settles in Oklahoma in 1835 


Ith a passion for freedom and in- 
dependence, the Shawnee strived 
to live in|the manner they had 


been accustomed to for years, 

Once the leading tribe of South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and Ohia, the 
‘Shawnee are related to the central Algon- 
quian family. “Shawnee” is derived from the 
name “Shawun~ meaning ~South;” and 

‘Shawunogi.” meaning “southerners 

In 1668, the Shawnee lived in twp groupe: 
Becoming neighbors with the Cherokee, the 
larger group moved into Tennexwe. The 
other group stayed fo the east of the moun- 
tains The Cherokees invited the Shawnce 
to move south with them. Some settled in 
South Carolina while others went on to live 
in the Cumberland Basin in northern Ten- 
nese and Kentucky: 

In about 1690, the Shawnce of South 
Carolina began their 30-year-long journey 
to settle in Pennsylvania. Forty years later, 
the Shawnce of Tenvessce built their home 
in Obio after being run out of their lands 

Beginning in 1754, with the advent of the 
French and Indian War, for a period of 40 
years the Shawnce in Ohio were the most 
hostile in that region. They were continually 
at war with the English. 

In 1793 the Indians were defeated by the 
English. Two vears later, In a treaty, the In- 
dians gave up their homes in Ohio The 
Shawnees were invited by the Delwares t6 
move to the White River in Indiana. 

‘Among the Indian leaders who did not 
sign the treaty was Tecumseh, a leader of 
the Shawnee. Tecumseh believed all lands 
belonged to all Indians and not to One par 
tioular tribe He succeeded in organizing an 
alliance with the British. 

In 1909 Tecumseh and his brother, known 
‘as the Prophet, Ied their warriors to Vincen- 
nex Ind. This gathering was to argue that, 
the exchange of land involving William 
Henry Harrison and some weak chiefs was 
imalid because all the Indians did not agree 




















Even though Tecumseh had warned the 
Prophet not to agitate Harrison's forces, on 
Nov. 6, 1811, both sides fought until ‘the 
downfall of the village ‘Tecumsch’s Indian 
federation was destroyed. 

In the war of 1812, Tecumseh's confedera 
tion was destroyed as the tribes chase sides 
Tecumseh, who was killed in Canada. has 
been noted as “the most extraordinary In- 
dian in United States history 

After Tecumseh's death, the tribes never 
recovered from their loss of the great leader 
or the lost of their land 

Moving in. different directions, the 
‘Shawnce divided into threes bands Absentie 
band, Cherokve or Loyal band, and the 
Eastern band. 

The Eastern band was a mized group of 
Seneca and Shawnee! who’ settled) in 
Lewiston, Ohio As stated|in a treaty in 
1831, the mised band had Io leave the land 
that now belonged to the United States 

After a long journey ending in 1835, 251 
Seneca from Sandusky and 211 Senecas arid 
Shawnees settled between the western boun- 
ary of Misouri and the eastern boandary 
of the Cherokce Nation. 

Since 1835, the Eastera Shawnee tribe has 
inhabited this land. Currently: there are 
1}420'members on the tribal roll. The base 
roll hada. total membership of 250, 
Anybody who wishes: membership to the 
roll must show direct. descendency to 
someone on the base roll 

The tribe is governed by a constitution 
and by-laws, drawn up in 19970 A fine 
member busines committce administers the 
tribal alfairs but major decisioné are made 
by’ the general| counall! "The chief of the 
Eastern Shawnee tribe & George J.'Captain’ 
Thomas Av Captain, his father. was chief for 
35 years 

Located on the tribal complex at west 
Seneca, Okla., is the tribal office building. 
a community center building, and a bingo 


palace, 
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Paintings record history, 
lives of Oklahoma Indians 


Miami artist sees a different Indian in his work 





By Randy Bowman 





‘omeday they will be preserved history, 
Se for now Charles Banks Wilson's 

paintings are depictions of the lives of 
the Oklahoma Indians 
‘As far as history is concerned, what I 
have been recording is my time,” be said 
“And that will be history 50 years from 
now 

Palnters such as Frederic Remington and 
George Catlin, who preserved the likeness 
of Indians of their time, are destined to 
sharo their realm with another artist of tha 
same stature—Wilson, 

Wilson was born in 1918 in Springdale 
Ank, but for the most part was reared in the 
Miaini, Okla, area 

My father was a pi 
owned a paint shop in 
of Main Street 

Wilson said he liked to paint ax a child 
and would paint on anything he could get 
his bands on. 

“My father would 
and in the bottom w 
cardboard, he said. “I Ww 
that was qs tall’as I was, lean it on the kit 
chen table, and paint 3 mural 

Wilson said he was not a good artist at 
first. He said in high school there was a stu 
dent.who was much better than 

T wondered if Td ever be as good as he 
was," he said, “but he ended up driving a 
cab. Maybe it (painting) came too easy for 
him 

Tt didn’t come easy for me. It was very 
difficult, and T had to work barder than 
others. I think that’s one of the reasons that 
T have had a little success 

He sald in recent years, as well, be was 
not as good as some of the other well-known 
artists. 

"I dedicated myself to my work." Wilson, 
said. “I gave it all Thad. In other words, I 
‘worked hard.” 

He sald it was really an ace(dent that he 











He 


ater,” be said. 
fiami on ac 





eta big box of paints, 
d be large sheet of 
ild take the sheet 











started painting Indians—he never set out 
with that idea in mind. 

His career in painting all started in his 
studio above his father’s paint shop, where 
he still resides today 

“Across the street was the bus station,” he 
said. “The bus took care of people going 
back into the settlements” 

According to Wilson, rather than waiting 
for the bus in the waiting room of the sta- 
tion, the passengers enjoyed coming over to 
his studio 

My hall would be full of Indians 
rebraiding their hair, refilling their pipes, 
Or just visiting." said Wilson. “I found them 
to be very interesting people, and besides 
that it was the Depression and they would 
c for 25 cents an hour. 

He said what really had a great impact 
on his carcer was that these Indians did not 
care whether he bad good color, good lines, 
orstrong form. All they were interested in 
was “did he make a good likeness!" and 
could they recognize themselves 

‘So from the beginning they influenced 
me toward ‘good likeness’ said) Wilson, 
‘and that put me ata good stand f6r later 
works 

















He sald it & true to some extent® works 
are preserving history 
Tnever thought of the Indians as being 

history said Wilson, “I always thought of 
them as being ‘right now=—a part of my 
lifetime 

According to Wilson, this is one of the 
Unique parts of his career as far as Indians 
fare concerned: There are many people who 
draw historical Indians chasing buffalo 
across the plains into the sunset, but Wilson 
sees a different Indian in his paintings 

He said his works really were not popular 
because he would paint Indians doing a war 
dance and in the background have a ferris 
Wheel or something out of the ordinarily 
“expected Indian tradition.” 

“I drew what I saw,” Wilson said. “Peo- 
ple wanted the Indians to be a nostalgic 
Keepsake. They didn't want to see an Indian 

















Charles Banks Wilson 








working on his car” 

He said in the beginning he saw the In 
dians wearing feathers and bells and stag 
ing/an ancient war dance, but somewhere 
along the line he began to notice the peo- 
ple in the audience. 

“Lstarted watching the people behind me 
Instead of the dancers" Wilson said, “and 
they were more interesting then the people 
putting on the show. That's where my view- 
point on Indians changed” 

Some of his pictures show: Indians pum: 
ping water, eating dinner, playing in’ a 
band, telling stories to their grandchildren, 
or sharpening a plow. 

“They are not the usual things peopie 
associate with Indians” he said. ~But it was 
the Indian that I knew 

“Tyas at the right place at the right time 
to) participate in ‘the transition froma 
Primitive! peoplé into modern society. 1 
thought: Gosh; what a unique thing to 
watch” 

Othier societies have made the same tran- 
sition butinone as fast as tHe Americans In 
dians have been made to do sa 

“The! (American) Indian had to make 
that) transformation’ in) 20) years” said 
Wilson “We just picked him out of the 
blanket and put him|in’a car 

According/to Wilson, the tribes which 
came here gave the people of this region a 
reat vantage point of thic transition. He 
said he'did/not think the people realized 
what was going on: 

“I think they were critical of the Indian’ 
Wilson said, “but I was there as an artist to 
draw it (the transition). 



















“1 yeould tell Indian bor 
ing what their grandfathessti 
and draw their life as it some) 
find it interesting, but Lid 
I drew” 

Wilson went {rom high 

the Art Institute of Chicaga! 
raduated. 

Ze rly in his cares bes 
toonist. He lived and works L 
City for two and one balfyeaa! 
ning to northeast Oblaboat 

[returned to Miam| dura 
began teaching at Nortbeat 
A&M," he said. 

Wilson established, aniat 
there in the late 1940's and st 
for 15 years - 

‘Then Thomas Hart Be 
terested in) me,’ said Wis 
shouldn't teach, I should jist 





ing the "gravy tri 
teaching provided. 
Then after I ‘quit teacti 
painting my career realli 
Besides painter and prial 
also been both author and! 
an illustrator of books 
‘One thing I cid in books 
Whatever the story was andi 
went along with the setting 
Wilson's latest completed 
The Search for the Pul 
in his words and 
pure-blood Indians 


Continued on pase 
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‘According to Wilson, many people do not 
realize what a true pure-blood Indian real- 
yi First, there are full-blooded Indians 
‘who are true Indians but whose parents are 
from different tribes. On the other hand, a 
pure-blood’s parents and grandparents are 
all fram the same tribe and bloodline 

Said Wilson, “There are very few of them 
left 

He considers the drawings of the pure 
bloods his most important Indian work 

Wilson has been known for many great 
works of art, but as important as any to him 
ar his landscapes of Oklahoma 

=\What J really enjoy as much as anything 
is putting @ pack on my back 
arope to Ict myself down the ban! 
and just sit and draw ity" he said 

Wilson feels these paintings, at least as 
arks of art, are the most important of all 
bis works 

“Ihave no real hobbies except for my 
painting” he said. “The fact that I get paid 











for itis remarkable, considering how much 
Tenjay it” 

For'the most part Wilson has been in 
volved in art all his life, from painting on 
sheets of cardboard as a child, to his giant 
murals in the rotunda at the state capitol 
in Oklahoma City. Art is his life and his life 
is painted in his art 

“Tye always felt an artist should paint 
things in his own time, things he knows, 
said Wilson 

He has done this tirelessly all his life He 
said he hates to leave his work at night and 
is anxious to return to it the next morning 

g his career he has created many 

this own life palnts the most 
vivid picture fa man's great dedica. 
tion and love for his work 

From his little corner on Main Street he 
has preserved th Of the present for 
th the future 

aid Wilton. -1 
ner of the world 
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T painted what I saw 


painted my little ec 
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Murals on display. at state Capitol 


‘onored by major museums and gal 

Jeries containing permanent collec 
Wilson has many of his works on display 
ihroughout the nation 

These collections haye found homes in 
Washington's Library of Congress, the New 
York Metropolitan, and the Smithsonian 
Tnsitute. 

During his carcer he has been everything 
from/an author to an illustrator, a print 
Baler to a painter. He has illustrations in 
t1OHlahoma history textbook and has sket 
the buf the story lines of classical books like 
Tresure Tiland and The Musta 

Wilon'spent four years in completing 
far /murals|totaling 110) feet) in. length 
Shich are now displayed in the rotunda of 
be OWahoma state capitol. The mural 

















show the state's dis 
and the Indian 
Among hi 
trait of US. H 
This paintir 


nery, its frontic 
a and ‘se 
us works is a po 
ker Carl Albert 
it to hang in the 










National Portrait Gallery in Washington, 
D.C, before it was permanently 
display in the US. Capitol Speaker 
Gallery 

Other include US. Sen. Robert 





Kerr, Sequayah, athlete Jim Thi 


mural-siz tings of W 









These last four works can be view 
Visiting the state capitol rotun 
He was a recipient of n 
Heritage Award from the Cowboy Hall of 
Fumie and is a member of the Oklahoma 
Fame 





Charles Banks Wilson 
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Council aids 


low-income 
Indians 


By Jokn For 


We 


cause a large number of American 
Indians are currently living under 
poverty conditions, the Cornerstone 
fribal Council was formed in 1983 to 
serve the needs of Indians in the Joplin area 

According to Bob Stark, treasurer for the 
Council, 43 percent of native Americans are 
below federal income poverty guidelines 

=Westarted out, basically, to educate and 
help low income Indian people” he said. 

‘This help comes in many forms. For in- 
stance, if persons believe they are of native 
‘American ancestory, the Council can help 
them in their search for their ancestors by 
checking the tribal rolls. 

“If we find a name of an ancestor, we ask 
that (the party searching for anceston) 
verify their ancestry with birth and death 
records, id Stark. "Most tribes have cen: 
sus| cards which lists not only. tribal 
members, but alsa family members at the 
time of enrollment 

Tersons must prove they are of Indian des 
cent in order to receive a Certificate of 
Degree of Indian Blood (CDIB) which, in 
part, makes them eligible to receive various 
benefits. These benefits include housing 
sistance and admittance to Indian health 
clinics such as the one Miami, Okla. 

















Food distribution program serves 
eligible Indians in four-state area 


By Sean Vanslyke TS 
Sia Wier 


Ithough the United| States Depart 

A ment of Agriculture is known better 

for helping farmers and. placing 
grades on meat, the department also helps: 
the native American. 

Through the USDA, the people of Indian 
descent are able to receiv a variety of foods 
in order to provide nutritional care The 
USDA, in conjuction with the Inter-Tribal 
Council, ING., of Miam|, Okla., sponsors a 
food distribution program 












Blood) card. The person must also show 
Yerification of income or proof of unemploy- 
ent and/a’ receipt to prow residency 
c food distribution program Is an op- 
tion equal to food stamps, but persons us- 
ing the program are not able to be on the 
food stamp program or they’ will be 
disqualified. 

“It is a program designed to help thoye 
Indians that Jive on. a rural! route,” said 
Jolinson. 

Miami, Carthage, Joplin, and Parsons, 
Kan., are all limited to the number of com= 
modities they receive. The USDA regulates 











“We are here to help the Indian people and serve 


them” 





“We are here to help the Indian people 
and serve them,” said Patricia Johnson, cer 
tification superviior. 

The program distributes commodities to 
eligible Indians in many places including 
Barton, Newton, McDonald, and Jasper 
counties in Missouri, and Labette and 
Cherokce counties in Kansas. The ITC of. 
fers a monthly pick-up in Miami 

=There are approximately 3,000 qualified 
persons that we sene io Miami and on both 
sides of the toll gates each month,” said Glen 
D. Wiford, controller of ITC. 

Wiford said the food is provided by the 
USDA and that it orders the amount need. 
ed. He also’said that in the event of addi- 
tional, qualified persons needing food, the 
office has no problem obtaining the extra 
amount 

There are several guidelines persons must 
next before they are able to receive the free 
commodities: In/order to be eligible, an 
adult member of a houschold must present 
3 CDIB (Certificate of Degree of Indian 





=Patricia Johnson, certification supervisor 


distribution to a city with a population of 
10,000 or more 

Persous must meet income guidelines set 
up by the USDA. These guidelines are deter- 
inined by: the size of the household. 

Those qualified are eligible to receive 70 
pounds per person in each household per 
month: Some foods available are canned 
Vegetables, dry beans, peanut butter, fruit 
and juices, flour, commeal, rice. milk, 
cheese, butter, syrup and honey, canned 
meats, and powered eggs 

For thase people who are unable to visit 
the distribution center in Miami) foods are 
distributed in Lamar, Oswego, Kan, and 
other cities 

With help from the USDA the ITC is able 
to provide this service as well 'as many 
others 

‘The program is provided all year to those 
eligible Persons may contact the Inter-Tribal 
Council, Inc, at 918-542-4456 between the 
hours of 8 a.m. and 4\pm. 








These benefits were guaranteed to the In. 
diares by several United States treaties in ex- 






for tribal land 
“The U.S government determines who 
can |e these benefits," said Stark 
In addition to the many’ benefits which 
Comerstone helps people obtain, the group 
{ties to teach tribal tradition. Although per- 
sons may happen to be Indians, they may 


cha 


not know the many customs and 
of their particular tribe 
Another service of the Couneli 
ing of a census to determine the xm 
needs of Indians in the four-state 
Tho federal government used car 
sus to verify the fact that there ara 
cient! number of Indians that need 
Stark said. 
Part of what Cornerstone dos 
distribute food to needy Indians 
“The government allows food 
to extend around 50 miles outsiders 
tion limits,” said Stark 
Cornerstone has many goals ok 
help native Americans in the ft 
cluding trying to bring housing ta 
Missouri and establishing an Indian 
clinic on the Missouri side of the tal} 
Membership in the Comerstone Gre 
does not depend upon degree 6f Ia 
blood, but to be eligible for seat 
board of directors, a person mu pem 
or she is of Indian descent and boldad 
card a 
“Any non-Indian who is interested 
Join,” said Stark. “To my kninledjer 
never refused anyone for meml 
“Basically, they (non-Indians) il 
plication for membership? Stat) 
“Applicants will then nced twa ch 
references. 




























Participants pick up their goods which they qualified for from the Inter-Tribal Ce 


located in Miami, Okla. TI 
The persons must follow ceriain 
to receive the commodities. 


‘he food program is sponsored partly by the USDA 008F 
ules and regulations but also qualify befor 


